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in the clutches of a lawless and cruel gang, and, 
having refused to become one of them, I could 
hope for no mercy at their hands : their own safety 
would seem to demand my instant destruction ; 
and if some spark of natural affection should re- 
main in the breast of him who had revealed him- 


self to me as my father, it was certain that even | 


he had not the power to save me. 


I could now understand how it was I had fallen | 


into his hands ; for, in his anger at my perverse- 


ness, as he termed my refusal to join his band, he | 


had partly explained it. It is unnecessary to say 
that he had long since found it desirable to aban- 
don the name under which he married my mother; 
and when he accidentally met with me in Smith- 
field, and became secretly convinced of my relation- 
ship to him, he had no intention of following up 
the discovery. Indeed, I cannot but think that a 
temporary feeling of compassion impelled him 
not only to make me the present of a warm jacket, 
but to leave me as he found me, in happy peverty 
and ignorance of crime. When, however, two 
years afterwards, the old ballad-singer, who had 
known him as Captain Leigh, and was, as my 
readers will not fail to recollect, acquainted with 
my history, encountered him at the place I have 
elsewhere described, and revealed to him that he 
had last seen me in prison as a juvenile offender, 
any sentiments of pity or remorse which he might 
otherwise have entertained vanished, and he gave 
the old sinner such imstruetions, and held out to 
him such promises of reward, as soon led to my 
entrapment. Let this explanation suffice. 

Hours passed away, and all was silent around 
me. I had earnestly and solemnly committed 
myself to God—perhaps almost for the last time 
in my mortal existence; for I felt how possible it 
was I should not live to see the light of another 
day. Ihad crept into bed, and counted the minutes 
as they passed rapidly away; by degrees, too, the 
agitation of mind I first endured had subsided, 
and a calm, I think almost heavenly, had spread 
over my soul, for I felt how much better it was to 
trust in God than to put confidence in man, and 
that if he were on my side, F need not fear what 
man could do unto me. And then, again, I 
theught of the words I had first heard from little 
Fanny’s lips, and afterwards from the old man in 
the hospital, and which I had since found for my- 
self in the Bible in my old stable loft: “ Be not 
afraid of them that Ill the body, and after that 
have no more that they can do. But I will fore- 
warn you whom ye shall fear. Fear him which, 
after he hath killed, hath power to cast into hell; 
yea, I say unto you, fear him.” And murmuring 
these words to myself, I presently sank into a 
fitful slumber. 

The sound of voices and footsteps woke me; 
and, opening my eyes, I saw three or fom men 


in the room, one with a lamp in his hand, and | 


another with a coil of cord. At first it all seemed 
to me like the frightful phantasy of a dream ; but 
I was soon more thoroughly roused by the harsh 
voice of the burglar Kite, and by his rough hand 
laid upon me. 

“ Now, then, youngster, up with you, and be 
quick about it,and no obstinacy,” said he, dragging 
me from the bed. 


I tried to escape from his grasp; but he held _ 
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me too tightly. “ You will, will you?” said he* 
savagely, when I renewed my efforts; and he 
struck me a violent blow, which bathed my face 
in blood. “ Til give you a settler, I will, if you 
| don’t be quiet,” he continued. 

| “ Don’t kill the chap outright,” interposed the 
man who held the light; and the words of com- 
| passion, feeble as they were, gave me a momen- 
tary gleam of hope; but this was soon quenched 
in the look of malignant gratification which dark. 
ened the countenance of my old Whiskers’ Rents 
| tormentor, Sloppy Stevens—for it was he whose 
| hands held the rope,and who burst out into a brutal 
| laugh when he saw my agony. “Come, stir up, 
| stir up, Roley-poley,” he said mockingly, “ and 
| no what-you-may-call-ums, you know. You are 
| too vartuous to live any longer, too good for this 
wicked world, arn’t you ? and so look here, Roley!” 
and he held the rope dangling before my eyes. 

All this time I was fast held by the man Kite, 
who seemed impatient at the slight delay, for he 
bade his companions cut short their nonsense, as 
he was not going to be all night about the job. 
Hitherto I had not spoken; but now despair gave 
me both strength and voice. I suddenly wrested 
myself from Kite’s hands, and asked hurriedly 
and tremblingly what they were going to do with 
me. 
* You'll know that soon enough,” shouted the 
ruffian, once more lifting his hand to strike ; but 
I evaded the blow. 

“ You are not a-going to be killed,” said the 
man who held the light, and who once more inter- 
posed to prevent the further violence of his com- 
rade ; “so just do what you are told, and be quick 
about it.” 

“ And put on these things,” added the fourth || 
man, a dark-looking seaman, who had not yet 
spoken; and he threw towards me a coarse blue 
checked shirt, a pair of sailor’s trowsers, and a 
sailor’s jacket—both garments very old and dirty. 
“ You’ve been a gentleman long enough, d’ye see,” | 
he added; “and now you'll try how you like a | 
sea-wyge (voyage); so look bright.” | 

This intimation—rough as were the words— 
once more gave me reason to thinls that my life 
would be spared, and still more plainly showed 
me that neither prayers nor resistanee would avail 
me anything. Tremblingly, therefore, but rapidly, 
I threw off my “ gentlemen’s” clothes, in which I 
had lain down, and put om the sailor’s garb. It 
is curious enough that, even in this hour of dread, 
I mechanically secured Fanny’s little bag, and re- 
placed it round my neck by a string, when I had | 
put on the shirt; and the movement was un- | 
noticed. 

Expeditious in shifting my attire as I was, how- 
ever, the ruffian Kite did not cease his threats; 
and I had no sooner put on the jacket than he 
threw himself upon me, tightly- bandaged my eyes 
| with a handkerchief, and gagged my mouth. In 
| another moment I found myself pinioned with 
the cord, and shortly was being dragged with no 
gentle force down the steep stairs and through the 
long passages of the iniquitous old building. A 
few minutes more, and I was conscious of being | 
in the open air; then I heard the splashing of | 
water, then the dash of oars; and then I was | 
lifted into a boat, heard the order given to shove 
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off, and knew by the thumping of the oars in the | 
yow-locks, and the rippling of the water, that I was | 
being rapidly borne away from Thieves’ Castle. 

I remémber little else that passed until I felt the | 
boat grating against some solid substance, and | 
knew that the motion had ceased. Then came to | 
my ears the sound of rough voices speaking low 
and cautiously, and I was lifted to my feet ; a rope 
was next fastened round my body, and I was 
dangling in the air, while the “ heave-yeo” of men 
above me, and the rattling of cordage and blocks 
high overhead, told me that I was ascending the 
side of a vessel. I could understand now what 
the sailor meant when he told me I was going on 
a“sea-wyge,’ and I determined to be passive in 
the hands of my persecutors. Passive, indeed, I 
was just then compelled to be; for bound, blind- 
folded, and gagged as I was, with my head dizzy 
and senses reeling from the usage I had already 
received, all power of resistance was taken away. 
Iwas hauled to the deck of the vessel with no 
little violence; and before I had recovered from | 
the shock, I was conveyed below, when the hand- | 
kerchief was removed from my eyes, the gag from | 
my mouth, and the cord from my arms. 


| 
CHAPTER XXXII. | 





A SEA CAPTAIN, 


By the dim light of a solitary lantern I perceived 
that I was in the hold of a vessel, apparently of | 
some considerable burden; but I had neither | 
opportunity nor inclination to make very close or | 
critical observations. I remember only that the | 
foul stenches arising from bilge-water, confined | 
air, accumulated filth, and probably the cargo | 
also, almost overpowered me, and caused me to | 
gasp with a sense of suffocation; and that the | 
space was so confined that there was not room for | 
standing upright. 

Stooping over me were the burglar Kite and | 
the dark-visaged sailor. | 

“Now, look here!” said the former, shaking | 
his fist at me savagely, and holding it close to my | 
temple; “if I’d had my will on ye to-night, ’tis | 
precious little of this trouble you’d ha’ guv us, | 
and so I tell ye; and you may thank the Capting | 
that you’s alive and kicken now. D’ye hear ?” 

I did hear ; and my heart throbbed with grati- | 
tude to God, who had put it into the heart of my 
wihappy father to show this mercy to me, and 
had saved him from the guilt of further crime, 
and such crime! 

‘And there’s another thing I've got to say,” 
continued Kite; “you'll never be nearer death 
than you've bin to-night. But you've got off this 
time; and now what I say is this here: if you 
make a try to get away afore this here bark | 
leaves the river, you'll taste powder as sure as 
you're alive now. And another thing, you're 
going off in this here craft on a wyge; and if you 
ever shows your face agin in this country—town 
or country—and I knows it, you’re a dead man. | 
So now, then, Ned, out with the light.” 

Accordingly, the candle was blown out, and I 
was left in solitude and darkness. 

My first thoughts were those of thankfulness 
to God for the deliverance he had wrought for | 
me, in restraining the malice, and wickedness, 
and wrath of these ungodly men. My next were 


| said he. 


directed tothe future. But, dizzy with excitement 
of mind, and the blows I had received, now that 
immediate danger seemed past, all power of 
thought suddenly left me: I sank back against 
the hard and rough side of the vessel, and I be- 
lieve that I fainted. 


For several days I remained in my new place 
of imprisonment, and saw no one but the dark- 
complexioned sailor, who at long intervals brought 
me food; neither did I hear anything except the 
occasional trampling of feet on deck, and the 
surging of the river against the sides of the ves- 
sel; while, half poisoned with the polluted atmo- 
sphere of the hold, I felt a deadly sickness creep 
over me. 

This state of miserable suspense, however, was 
to have an end. Ere long the increased bustle on 
deck, and other symptoms of activity, made it 
evident that the vessel was getting under sail; 
and then her anchor was weighed, and, sluggishly 
at first, she quitted her moorings. A few hours 
afterwards I was released from my confinement, 
and was ordered to follow my conductor, the sailor 
whom I had heard addressed by the name of Ned, 
into the captain’s cabin. 

It was a dark, small place, fitted up ship- 
fashion, with sleeping berth and lockers; a small 
fire in an iron stove was dimly burning ; and be- 
fore it, with his legs extended, and his feet resting 
one on each cheek of the stove, seated on a chair, 
the hind legs of which only rested on the floor, 
sat, or rather balanced himself, a tall, gaunt, hard- 
featured man, with grizzled hair and a deeply- 
scarred countenance. He was dressed in a sea- 
man’s rough coat, and was smoking a large pipe, 
the fumes from which filled the entire cabin with 
a suffocating odour and an all but impenetrable 
mist. I must add, that a tin pot, like a shaving 
pot, was steaming on the fire, and a stone bottle 
stood on a little table at his elbow, flanked by < 
drinking glass and a sugar basin. Further de- 
scription is unnecessary, except that the entire 
man—voice, face, manner, and language—was 
singularly forbidding. 

“So, Ned,” said he, after a moment’s pause, in 


| which he had stared me full in the face, with a 


look in which cunning and low brutality seemed 
combined—“ so, this is the young scoundrel, eh P 
a mutinous dog, I can see. Leave him here; Tl 
talk to him presently.” And, in obedience to his 
superior, Ned left me with the captain, as I sup- 
pose the master was by courtesy called. 

For several minutes he went on smoking and 
drinking, without further noticing me: at last 
he turned fiercely upon me, and addressed me 
thus :— 

“Now, then, young shaver, I guess you don’t 
know who I am.” 

“The captain of the ship, sir, arn’t you?” I 
stammered. 

“ Captain! ay, and a trifle more than captain,” 
“T am master here, and a regular 
driver, and no mistake; so I give you notice. If 


| you don’t keep a good look-out for’ard, I’m down 


upon you, mind, with such a tremendous smash, 
as a streak of lightning will be a babby to it :” 
and saying this, he took another long, deep draught 
of the glass of liquor. 
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“ And now,” continued he, “do you know who 
you are P” and he glared fiercely at me. 

“Yes, sir,’ I began; but was stopped by a 
volley of abusive language. 

* You do, eh? you (I leave out his wicked 
expletives): no, you don’t; but Vil tell you 
who you are. You are a young runaway thief of 
an apprentice ; you have broke your poor mother’s 
heart, you have, by your rioting along with all 
the riff-raff of Lunnon—and she a poor widdy ! 
And you'd have been had up before his royal high- 
ness the Lord Mayor, you would, and been sent 
to the gallows, if your good uncle hadn’t had 
marcy ou you, and paid to have you sent to sea; 
d’ye hear ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said I; “ but if anybody has ever 
said anything like that of me ij 

“Tf!” thundered the captain, in a real or pre- 
tended passion: “ If!”—— and he started to his 
feet, and laid his hand on a rope. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,’ I said, shrinking 
back ; “ pray don’t strike me, sir. I did not mean 
to doubt your word, indeed; but they that told 
you 

“Yes, yes, I know all about it,” he went on, 
still in the same passionate tone; but he did not 
strike me: “ I understand you; I have heard all 
about it. You'll go saying next that you have 
been kidnapped, and all that sort of thing; but 
I’ve sent for you to give you warning, in a 
friendly sort of way, mind, that if you come any 
of that nonsense now you're aboard, and spin any 
of your yarns in the fokesell (forecastle) or any- 
where else, it'll be the worst thing for your 


skin and bones as ever you did; and so I tell 
you.” 

I made no reply to this extraordinary speech, 
for it was evident that the captain of the vessel 
was acting in concert with my late adversaries in 
Thieves’ Castle, and that any remonstrance would 


bring upon me only ill usage. In short, I per- 
ceived that I was in the power of a man who 
would not scruple to use it tyrannically, and that 
my only present resources were patience and God’s 
good providence. I ventured, however, to ask, 
* Where are you going to take me, sir; and what 
are you going to do with me?” He answered 
more temperately than I might have expected. 

* Wall, there’s no harm in your asking that, I 
guess,” said he; “you are going where this craft 
is going, I reckon; and that’s to old Warginny 
(Virginia, I presume he meant), where all men 
are free and equal, young’un. And this here craft 
is old ‘General Washington,’ she is; and I’m her 
skipper, J am; and all you’ve got to do, young- 
ster, is to obey orders, and do your dooty like a 
man, and then you'll fare well enough; but if you 
don’t, you'll fare hard enough, J can tell you. 


and if we don’t, you'll find me—— never you mind 
what, you’ll find out soon enough. So you may 
tumble upon deck, you may.’’* 

I was not long in availing myself of this per- 





* I have given the above as a feeble sample of the charac- 
ter and conduct of this sea captain—one of a class not yet 
extinct. Any of my readers who have seen a book called 
**Two Years before the Mast,’’ will perhaps remember a 
very similar speech made by a skipper of later days, and 
therein reported, 





| to sleep. 





mission, and felt glad to escape. On deck, I en- 
countered the dark-visaged seaman, with the other 
portion of the crew, consisting of some half dozen 
hands. A more unpromising set of men—set- 
ting aside those I had met in Thieves’ Castle—I 
think I have never seen, than these sailors; but [ 
will not attempt to describe them, except by say- 
ing, in general terms, that they were extremely 
filthy, and that sullen, gloomy, brooding discon- 
tent was visible on every countenance. 

The appearance of everything, both on and from 
the deck, was dreary and wretched enough. It was 
piercingly cold, and a drizzling mist of mingled 
rain and sleet was falling. The deck was dirty 
and slushy, and the wind, rising and falling in 
fits and starts, moaned mournfully in the rigging. 
A few sails were set, and the men were handling 
the ropes; but they evidently were not working 
“with a will.” In fact, the only pleasant-looking 
countenance I saw was that of the pilot, under 
whose charge the vessel was slowly beating down 
the river, and he looked as though he would be 
glad when he had done with so uncomfortable a 
crew. 

The whole scene indeed was dispiriting. On one 
side, the banks of the river were hidden from sight 
by the thick mist ; and on the other were the low, 
flat Essex marshes, which, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, are gloomy enough, and 
at this time they were worse than gloomy. The 
river itself also was not only rough, but dark 
and muddy. If I had taken this “ wyge” with my 
own free will I should have felt my heart heavy ; 
and it will not be wondered that, under the actual 
circumstances of the case, I was not only heart- 
laden, but heart-sick. 

But not much time was given me for brooding 
over my private griefs and wrongs. I had not 
been many minutes on deck when the sailor whom 
I had heard called Ned, came up to me, called me 
a skulking, lazy lubber, struck me across the 
shoulders with a rope’s end, and ordered me to 
get to work. This was my first experience of the 
hardships of a sailor’s life. 

The miserable day passed away heavily ; but 
night came at last, and I was permitted to go 
below—not to my former place of confinement, 
but to the steerage, with the rest of the crew. I 
believe that the wind had chopped round, and was 
dead against us, so the anchor had to be cast, and 
all but one of the crew were below; and surely 
a more wretched night I had never experienced 
than that first night in a steerage berth. At 
Whiskers’ Rents, in my stable loft, in my prison 
cell, at Thieves’ Castle, and even in the filthy hold 
of the vessel—in all these places, I had had at 


| least the negative blessing of being shut out at 
If | 
we pull together, you'll find me a clever fellow; | 


night from evil companionships; but now I was 
exposed to a full and unrestrained stream of blas- 
phemy, impiety, and pollution. I strove in vain 
But, not to dwell on this new and fear- 
ful trial, let me hurry on. 

The next day, and the following one, we were 
still beating down the river against a contrary 
wind ; but on the third evening a more favourable 
breeze sprang up, and all sails were set. In the 
morning the wind again changed; but we were 
out at sea, and I found that the pilot had left us. 











Until then, the skipper had not more cone 
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or twice left his own cabin; now, however, he | 
made his appearance on deck, and took the com- | 
mand of the vessel. He was evidently intoxicated, | 
and in an ill humour because of the shifting of | 
|| the wind. 

“ Weshall have a hot time of it now,” muttered | 
one of the sailors, when the captain, in language 
which I shall no further describe that that almost 
every other word was an oath, gave contradictory 
orders, and then stormed that he was not obeyed. 

I shall give no further account of that wretched 
day, exhibiting, as it did most appallingly, the 
misery that flows from unbridled passions, I 
could not help, however, wondering at that time, 
both how men could be induced to sail under the 
orders of a brutal desperado like this captain, and 
why they did not combine to resist such flagitious 
abuse of almost irresponsible power. I did not 
know, at that time, the fearful penalties they would 
have incurred by resistance. Probably, also, if re- 
sistance had been offered, as many of the crew 
would have sided with the tyrant as with the vic- 
tim. My first wonder would perhaps have been 
solved, if I had known ali the circumstances re- 
lating to the connection between the captain and 
his crew. 


THE LEARNED TAILOR OF NORWICH. 


In the ancient, picturesque, and highly interest- 
ing city of Norwich, there lived, some century 
and a half ago, a character well known and justly 
celebrated in the learned world. I refer to the 
crudite Dr. Prideaux, who at that time had been 
recently made dean of the old city, in the room of 
Dr. Henry Fairfax. This accomplished scholar 
was especially devoted to the study of oriental 
literature, in which he had attained such expe- 
rience that he had been offered the Professorship 
of Hebrew at Oxford, on the death of Dr. Pocock, 
in 1691; which, however, he declined. He had in 
his possession a collection of more than 300 orien- 
tal books, and it may be readily believed that he let 
slip no opportunity of adding to these stores, 
which, in the true spirit of a bibliopolist, he 
reckoned his choicest treasures. It chanced one 
day that the dean was offered some Arabic MSS. 
on parchment, by a bookseller in Norwich, who 
demanded for them a considerable sum. So large 
indeed was the price, that the learned divine hesi- 
tated, and for the time declined to purchase. Not 
that he had any intention of letting them slip 
through his hands; but he hoped that, as there 
was little or no probability that any one would be 
found capable of appreciating such a treasure, the 
MSS. would remain unsold, and so the bookseller 
would be willing, after a time, to part with them 
at & more reasonable, or at all events a lower, 
figure. Accordingly, a few weeks afterwards, Dr. 
Prideaux repaired again to the shop, and presently 
inquired for the MSS. What was his chagrin and 
disappointment at learning they were sold ! 
“Sold!” he exclaimed, “ and to whom ?” 
“To Mr. Henry Wild, a tailor of this city.” 
“Run instantly,” cried the dean, in the greatest 
trepidation, “ and fetch them; if, indeed, they are 
not before now cut into pieces to make measures.” 
He was soon relieved from his anxiety as to the 





fate of the MSS. by the appearance of Mr. Wild, 
who came himself, bringing them with him. 

The dean eagerly inquired whether he would 
part with them, and was respectfully answered in 
the negative. He then hastily asked of what 
possible use they could be to him ? 

“T read them,” was the reply. 

With pardonable incredulity, the dean requested 
to hear him read. He complied immediately, and 
was then asked to render a passage or two into 
English, which he did, readily and exactly. Amazed 
and greatly interested, his interrogator now re- 
garded this singular man more narrowly. His 
personal appearance was by no means prepossess- 
ing, his figure was insignificant and meagre, and 
his countenance bore the marks of want and suffer- 
ing. In stature he was moderately tall, while his 
general air and gait were somewhat awkward, and 
deformed by the peculiarities generally observable 
in persons of his trade. His age might have been 
guessed as nearly thirty-five, but was in reality 
considerably less, his studious and sedentary 
habits giving him the appearance of being much 
older than he was. Being invited by the dean to 
visit him, he gave, at a subsequent interview, the 
following account of himself. 

“Twas born,” he said, “in the year 1684, in 
this city, and was early placed at the Grammar 
School here, where I studied diligently, hoping to 
fit myself for the University. But my friends 
proved unfortunate in business, and could not 
procure sufficient money or interest to maintain 
me there. The consequence was, they bound me 
apprentice to a tailor, with whom I served out the 
term of seven years; after which I worked as 
journeyman. Subsequently, I was, unhappily, 
seized with a fever and ague, which continued 
two or three years, and at length reduced me so 
low that I was wholly disabled from working at 
my business. In this helpless and wearisome 
condition I amused myself with some old books of 
controversial divinity, wherein I found great stress 
laid on the Hebrew of several texts of Scripture. 
My interest and curiosity were thus excited, and 
I felt a strong desire to make myself master of the 
original language of Holy Writ; but, on applying 
myself to the task, I found that I had omy lost 
all the learning I acquired at school. I was with- 
out assistance or guide of any sort. It was, of 
course, out of the question to obtain a master; and 
so I was obliged to content myself with the use of 
an old English-Hebrew grammar and _ lexicon, 
which I was fortunate enough to procure for a 
mere trifle. These I incessantly studied, and at 
length recovered lost ground, and, after a time, 
took up the Greek, the knowledge of which I 
perceived to be of such primary importance ; after- 
wards the Arabic, Persian, Chaldee, and Syriac 
followed. Happily, my health became by degrees 
re-established, and I was able to procure the 
means of subsistence by my business; while, at 
the same time, I devoted every minute I could 
spare during the day, as well as a great part of 
the hours of darkness, to study. At present, I 
find myself, as you see, poor and feeble in health ; 
yet I count myself happy, and could I but devote 
all my time to the studies I love, I should ask no 
more of fortune, or rather, of a kind Providence.” 

Much interested with this simple narrative, Dr. 
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Prideaux acquainted himself minutely with the 
circumstances of the student, who, he found, was 
indeed so poor that, but a short time before, his 


landlord had actually seized a Polyglot Bible he | 
The kind- | 
hearted and generous dean lost no time in sending | 
the self-taught genius to Oxford, which he did | 
partly at his own expense, and partly by subscrip- | 
tions among persons whose inclinations disposed | 


had zaade shift to purchase, for rent. 


them to this kind of learning, and others who were 
willing, through charity, to assist so meritorious 
acase. By the dean’s interest, although he was 


never a member of the University, he was admitted | 


to the Bodleian Library, and employed for some 
years in the translation and analysis of the oriental 
MSS. During all the hours that the library re- 
mained open, he constantly attended ; but when it 
was closed, he devoted much of his leisure time to 
the instruction of pupils, one of whom has recorded 
a few particulars of interest respecting him. 

He was known among the students by the 
soubriquet of “ the Arabian tailor,” and taught 
the oriental languages “at the moderate charge 
of half a guinea a language,” excepting the 
Arabic, for which, it appears, he had a guinea. 
His memory was truly extraordinary, while his 
manners were amiable and pleasing. His pupils 
often invited him to spend an evening with them ; 
on which occasions he would frequently entertain 
them with long and curious details out of the 
Roman, Greek, and Arabic histories. His morals 
were pure, and his habits sober and temperate, 
while his modest and _ self-diffident deportment 
bespoke him free from the least tincture of conceit 
or vanity. Not unfrequently, during his lectures, 
he would observe to the young men he was teach- 
ing, that such an idiom, in Hebrew, resembled one 
in Latin or Greek; then he would make a pause, 
as seeming to weigh what he had said, and would 
ask them if it were not so. 

So much merit and industry met with little 
pecuniary reward, and yielded him a subsistence 
not much better than his trade might have pro- 
duced; his whole emoluments, in fact, scarcely 
exceeded £30 per annum. ‘That part of learning 
in which he excelled was valued and pursued by 
comparatively few; and it fell out besides, unfor- 
tunately for him, that M. Gagnier, a French 
savant, skilled in the oriental languages, was 
already installed as Professor, and enjoyed all the 
favours the University authorities had to bestow 
in that department, being recommended by the 
Heads of Houses to instruct young gentlemen, 
and employed to read public lectures. 

The retiring manners of Mr. Wild, joined to 
such uncommon attainments iu a person who 
made so poor an appearance externally, led to the 
suspicion among certain parties that he was a 
Jesuit in disguise. These suspicions were height- 
ened by his modest diffidence, which resembled 
shyness, and was interpreted to spring from a 
desire to court concealment. Beside which, it 
was observed that he affected sometimes to take 
pleasure in talking of foreign cities and countries, 
and that he frequented only the University 
church, where, by way of exercise, the sermons 
turned more on speculative and controversial 
points than practical ones. Such trifles, “ light 
as air,’ combined to fix upon our student a stigma, 
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| which, in those nonjuring days, was sufficient to 
bar a man’s road to riches and preferment. Hovy 
entirely groundless they were, is apparent fron 
the facts of his history, with which the readey 
has been made acquainted ; yet they were probably 
in part the occasion of his removal in the year1720, 
when he went up to London, where he spent the 
short remainder of his life, being, it is said, much 
indebted to the patronage of the famous Dr. Mead. 
The precise date of his death is unknown; but it 
occurred previous to 1734, in which year the only 
production of his pen which found its way to the 
press appeared; in the dedication of which—ad- 
dressed to Mr. Mackrel, of Norwich—it is said to 
be a posthumous work. This piece is a transla- 
tion of an Arabic legend, entitled, ‘‘ Mahomet’s 
Journey to Heaven.” 

One cannot help joining in the observation with 
which a short notice of this extraordinary person, 
given in the “ Biographie Universelle,” concludes: 
“Tt is much to be regretted that such a man did 
not enjoy more propitious circumstances. It 
seems probable that, had he been favoured with 
the smiles of fortune, and applied from his child- 
hood to the study of languages, he would have 
become one of the most renowned polyglots of 
Europe.” We see, however, in his actual cir- 
cumstances, a remarkable and edifying example 
of the manner in which, by dint of continual ap- 
plication and unwearied diligence, a man may 
attain, despite the most adverse fortune, the ob- 
ject of his genuine love and worthy ambition. 





A FORENOON IN MARSEILLES. 

Pur on an extra comforter, and button your coai 
well up above your ears; wrap your shawl closely 
about you, and disdain not the warmest gloves. 
Fine as the weather looks from indoors, brightly 
as the sun shines, and unclouded though the sky 
may be, there is a cold east wind blowing, sharp 
and keen enough to cut one in two, as the saying 
is. It comes careering round corners of streets in 
small eddies and hurricanes, carrying before it 
clouds of leaves and dust; sporting with empty 
baskets and straw, opposite the wine-shops ; whip- 
ping open old ladies’ cloaks, and fairly carrying 
them off their feet and inte the nearest neigh- 
bours’ doors; terrifying old asthmatic gentlemen, 
by whirling umbrellas out of their hands, and blow- 
ing them through a long street, in company with 
the latest-fashioned beaver hat from Paris. Oh! 
a terrible wind is this maelstroom, of Marseilles 
notoriety—full of searching rheumatism, and pufl- 
ing forth bronchitis and other painful and terrible 
ills. The old habitués, however, set the wind at 
defiance by the adoption of careful precautions; 
and, following their example, we button up well, 
and issue out for a morning stroll through the 
streets. 

Our lodgings are in the Rue des Minimes, the 
most elevated and the healthiest position in Mar- 
seilles, but also the most exposed to these fierce, 
biting currents. So soon, however, as we have 
turned our backs upon this street, and entered the 
Boulevards de Rome, we are in a great measure 
sheltered from the gusts. Picking our way over 
the many sluices and gutters with which this pre- 
cipitous descent is intersected, we have little lei- 
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sure to look about us until we have arrived on a 
level with the Rue Paradis, the longest and most 
fashionable street in the town. Almost every third 
shop we have passed, we, however, notice is 
either a “debit du tabac’”’ or a “ charcuterie,” 
where pork, under every conceivable guise, from 
roast leg, stuffed with sage and garlic, to mon- 
strous sausage, is retailed to hungry customers 
that throng these haunts about mid-day. 

Arrived at the public fountain (which is also a 
public nuisance, from its overflowing and flooding | 
the streets on either side), we enter upon the lively 
and bustling scene of out-of-door life at Marseilles. 
Most prominent and officious in tendering their 
services to strangers are the busy troops of shoe- | 
blacks, who, like experienced generals, take up 
advantageous positions on both extremities of the 
muddiest portion of the street. Cressing either 
way, and with the daintiest steps, your boots can 
hardly escape sad detriment to their polish; and | 
two sous are well expended upon these industrious | 
public servants, to restore them to their pristine 
splendour. 

Whilst undergoing this operation, our attention 
is attracted to the great number of French fire- 
men, who have their beaureaux at the corner of | 
almost every street, and are perpetually in active | 
employment, with pickaxe and shovel, turning off | 
streams into narrow channels, blocking up others, | 
and gathering supplies into numerous reservoirs, | 
ready against any sudden emergency. To the right | 
of the fountain is the Grande Chemin de Rome, | 
almost exclusively occupied by chemists and spice | 
merchants, many of whom, seated in easy chairs 
on the pavement, keep a sharp look-out for cus- | 
tomers, who will be pretty sure to be pouring in by | 
and by, on their way home to their twelve o’clock | 
breakfast. ‘These, however, have little attraction | 
for us. Though all of them profess to deal in | 
grocery, they eschew tea, and look upon us almost | 
with an air of surprise for inquiring after so little- | 
used an article. Keeping straight ahead, we come | 
upon a charming walk between a stately avenue of | 
trees. Most of them are now leafless, and the 
topmost boughs bend and crack to the fury of 
the wind, from which we are protected by the high 
range of houses to windward. Under these trees, 
sheltered from the brisk breeze, and basking in the 
golden sunlight, are some score of women and 
girls, who follow up the business of open-air mar- 
ket gardeners ; and loitering amongst them is a 
motley assemblage of persons, most of whom have | 
come hither to enjoy a quiet promenade and a | 
little chatting with these venders of fresh vege- | 
tables and delicious fruits. | 

Each of these market gardeners is furnished | 
with a rough deal table and a camp-stool, the | 
former serving as a stall, upon which to display | 
the really tempting commodities exposed for sale. 
Upon the latter the proprietress seats herself, com- | 
fortably wrapped up in a black cloak, surmounted 
with a spotiess, well-starched, and marvellously | 
frilled cap, from under which peers a ruddy smiling 
face, that speaks volumes as to good health and a_ 
contented mind, and which, moreover, unmistake- 
ably indicates a flourishing state of trade, that re- 
compenses all the trouble and fatigue of long morn- 
ing journeys, with stumbling nags and well-filled 
panniers, and leaves a trifle over and above what | 
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is requisite to meet every-day wants and necessi- 
ties. They are evidently an industrious and frugal 
people, in this respect differing (as in everything 
else) from the improvident class so largely fre- 
quenting Covent Garden, much of whose surplus 
profits is swallowed up in gin and other low in- 
dulgences. Mark how incessantly some of the 


/ women ply the needle, while others are knitting 


warm comforters and stockings, to meet the wants 


_of tiny little feet and throats at home, to keep 


which warm and healthy is one of their main ob- 
jects in life. Seldom, even in the exchange of 


| their gladsome badinage, do they pause in their 
| occupations, but carry on a brilliant fire of repartee 


and wit, to the accompaniment of the clicking 
knitting-needle. Now the stall opposite, now that 
over the way, now the one alongside, is the object 
of some pleasantry in (to us) unintelligible patois ; 
and we ourselves fall in for a share of their harm- 
less sarcasm, as our uncouth travelling caps, with 
fur lappets, give rise to suggestions about Russian 
princes travelling incognito. 

But let us pause to examine and purchase some 
of the goods exposed to view on yonder stall. 
* Monsieur could not be better served,” so the 
proprietress affirms, “if Monsieur were even the 
Emperor himself. What does Monsieur desire ? 
A cabbage P Oh! but such a cabbage! so grande, 


| So green,so tender, and, to crown all, so exceedingly 


cheap !—as much there as would serve four hun- 
gry people. All the best houses in Marseilles buy 
their cabbages at this stall. Monsieur l’Abbé and 
Monsieur le Curé could never sit down to dinner, 
or leastways rise up from that meal contented, un- 
less they bought their vegetables of Marie Pau- 
pau Cadet.” With such and a great deal more 
garrulous encomiums, Marie Paupau submits to 
our inspection cabbages, lettuce, celery, young 
onions, spinach, splendid large lemons, fine rosy- 
cheeked apples, samples of all which are piled up 
on the table before her, whilst on either side of her 
seat are huge well-filled baskets, with abundance 
more of the same material. But whilst Marie 
Paupau is holding forth on the cheapness and 
excellence of the things she sells, she dives sud- 
denly under the stall, and, drawing thence asmall 
basket, carefully enveloped in rags, plumps it down 
on the centre of her stall with an evident air of 
satisfaction and defiance. There is something in- 
side of that basket that she is rather vain of— 
something that she is further very careful of—and 
we are excited to irresistible curiosity as she care- 
fully removes envelope after envelope of rags and 
sabbage-leaves. What can it possibly be? Some 
luscious, rare, carefully-nurtured fruit from the 
spicy shores of Arabia ? Some strange bird ? Some 
prodigy amongst turnips P Some—but stop! 
Whilst the thing was yet invisible, conjecture had 
a free scope; now that we look upon it, all our 
ideas are utterly routed, and, with a blank stare 
of astonishment, we proclaim it a pigeon!—a pi- 
geon with the neck twisted off, and all sanguinary 
—a pigeon minus its feathers and wings and legs, 
ready trussed, possibly for roasting, but the most 


/uninviting thing we ever clapped eyes upon—a 
| pigeon decidedly in a far stage of decomposition, 


and we turn loathingly from the stall, when an 
exclamation from Madame Paupau again rivets 
our attention :—‘ With a little oil, a little vinegar 
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and sugar, a little salt, pepper, and a clove of gar- 
lic well sliced up and left to stand in a soup-plate 
for half an hour, and you have a salad such as the 


Pope of Rome might envy you.” 

“What, Madame,” we exclaim, “ make a pigeon 
into a salad!” 

“ A pigeon! why, it’s a fine fresh piece of beet- 
root, ready boiled and scraped for Monsieur’s de- 
Jjetiner!” An old priest, who has been loitering 
about the stall, bursts into irrepressible laughter 





at the absurd mistake we have been guilty of. 
The joke passes from mouth to mouth and ear to 
ear. The two gens d’armes store it up asa tit-bit 
to be retailed at leisure; and, perfectly blushing | 
for our ignorance, we hurriedly complete our pur- | 
chases and walk off, amidst the suppressed titter- 
ing of loungers and market women ; almost per- 
suaded, till we get home and survey the horrid 
thing at leisure, that it is really a pigeon after 
all, and not, as it eventually proves to be, a re- 
markably fine beetroot. 

Some twenty yards further on, going towards 
the old harbour, is the Billingsgate of Marseilles 
—a large, straggling wooden barn, intensely dark 
inside, but well ventilated by means of shutters, 
which admit of a free circulation of air. It isa 
singular fact (and one which argues much in favour 
of the prevalence of fine weather during the greater 
part of the year), that two important  build- 
ings like the Fish Market and the Merchant's 
Exchange are such paltry, insignificant structures 
—mere lath and plaster, and so intensely dark 
and damp that it would be a physical impossibility | 
to transact any business within doors except by | 
candle light, and at the imminent risk of incurring | 
colds, catarrhs, ete. Hence it arises that we find | 
the greater mass of fish women seated out of doors | 





with sample baskets of fish at their sides; 
scraping, washing, cutting off fins, and disposing 
of their stock in trade, wholesale or retail, as op- 
portunity offers. Whilst the poor shoeless vagrant 
is satisfied with the half of a moderate-sized mullet, 
Father José de San Something or other (the Car- 
melite caterer to the healthy appetites of some six- 
and-forty sturdy friars) picks and chooses, weighs, 
disputes, lops off fag ends, piles up a huge basket 
from the greatest delicacies amongst the finny 
tribes, deposits their cost (minus sundry deduc- 
tions which his calling alone exacts), and marches 
off with the air and dignity of a man accustomed 
to such matters, and well skilled, as he undoubtedly 
is, in the art or calling of marketing. 

Beside this fish market, ranged along the pave- 
ment, are a few industrious basket-makers—people 
whose hands, ingenious and skilled in the trade, 
turn you out, in a most surprisingly rapid manner, 
anything in the wicker-work line of trade you may 
desire, from a fish-basket to a really commodious, 
semicircular arm-chair. Purchasing a_ pretty 
sample of their handiwork, just as a souvenir, we 
take the first turning to the left and enter upon 
the strictly commercial portion of this ancient city 
of the Pheenicians. 

The Place Cannibeare is the Mark Lane, 
Fenchurch and King William Streets of London 
blended together—melted down and condensed 
into one; partaking also not a little of the nature 
of London Bridge and the Thames Tunnel. Con- 
gregated in the centre of the Cannibeare are a 
variety of licensed hack carriages, inclusive of 
cabs, flies, ete. The drivers of these vehicles specu- 
late mostly on the influx of strangers from the ship- 
ping in the old harbour, or passengers per steamer 
at le Jolliette (the new harbour), which is a little 
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further on; or else the prying propensities of | 
casual travellers, who hire them at so much per | 


hour, to drive them about the place in search of | 


such lions as Murray’s or any other handbook 
may indicate. These drivers differ from our own | 
cabmen materially, in their apparent stolid indif- 
ference as regards fares; they seldom pester one | 
with propositions, and very rarely descend from 
their lounging luxury amid cab-roof sunshine, ex- 
cept on being closely assailed by carpet-bagged 
strangers. 

The Cannibeare comprises all the principal steam 
packet and several ship brokers’ offices. Besides 
these, there are here one or two of the handsomest 
cafés in the town; and, being situated in the im- 
mediate precincts of the harbour, it becomes the 
usual promenade and resort of seafaring people, 
as well as of other strangers in the place. Hence 
we are indulged with a motley and brilliant pano- 
rama of almost all costumes, complexions, and 
casts of features under the sun. Indolently saun- 
tering through the place, with their hands im- 
mersed deep into capacious pockets, are pilot- 
coated, oil-skin-hatted British tars, bushy in | 





whiskers, and loud in the general contempt they | 


entertain against everything and everybody that | 
come within the lash of their sarcastic tongues. 
With them everything is gilt and gew-gaw, from 


the uncouth vessels in the harbour to the gaily | 
tinselled front of the Grand Café Ture, with its | 
mirrored walls, dining tables, and countless chan- | 


deliers. In Jack’s opinion, nothing looks ship- 
shape or solid-like ; there is nothing like the good 
roast beef and plum pudding of Old England. 
Flaunting about in their picturesque costumes are 
Greeks, in search of olives and oily sardines for 
dinner ; Neapolitans, clamorous for maccaroni; 
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Maltese, dark-eyed and of sinister look, inquiring 
for cheap ragout shops; Ionians, bartering Jeru- 
salem rosaries for cheap cheese and abominably 


| sour wine; French sailors, quite at home, and pro- 


fuse in silk neck-ties and mock jewellery. They 
happen to know where they can get cheap and 
substantial repasts, but keep such knowledge en- 
tirely to themselves, fearing that the spendthrift 
propensities of seamen of other nations might ruin 
their own markets; Marseilles boatmen, too, loll 
against inverted cannon, and tout for fares that 
tariff prices have fixed at a few sous, but for 
which they extort just so many franes. 

All this, and a great deal more out-of-door life 
might we witness by extending our walk a little 
further amongst the masses that congregate by the 
water-side on a fine sunny forenoon in December. 
Only just beyond the Cannibeare, and bordering 
upon the turbid waters of the old harbour, are 
venders and stalls innumerable, with goods of the 
most varied character. Stalls there are, wholly 
devoted to beads and bead-work purses ; stalls, 
too, glorious in the eyes of the conchologist, with 
shell boxes of all descriptions and sizes, the com- 
ponent parts of which have been gathered from 
seas and islands leagues and leagues apart from 
| each other. Other stalls are covered with cages, 
filled with birds of the most brilliant plumage, 
and lovely in song: some small as a walnut shell, 
others bigger than a barn-door fowl; hatched and 
fledged they were, it may be, in the interior of 
distant Australia, or sprung from parents that 
lulled with their pleasant songs the noonday rest 
of the wearied Indian peasant, or soothed the 
| toil-erowned hours of the wretched African slave. 
| Here, too, are birds born and bred nigh where the 
_ upas flourishes, but all trapped and caged, exiles 
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for life, although singing and chattering blithely 
in the pleasant warm sunshine, which, however, 
is but the shadow of their own tropical climes. 

All these, and a hundred more interesting sights, 
are to be visited and seen ; but the hour-hand points 
to noon, and the great bell of Notre Dame de la 
Guarde loudly summons the hungry home to din- 
ner. Prince ormerchant, peasant or artisan, stranger 
or citizen, all willingly attend to the warning ; and 
in less time than it takes to read this, the whole 
company assembled out-of-doors have dispersed. 
We shall see nothing more of them or their com- 
modities till fully two hours have elapsed, when 
they will re-assemble again for a few short hours 
in the afternoon. Retracing our steps as rapidly 
as our neighbours, and under the firm conviction 
that dinner waits for nobody, we pass by the de- 
serted stalls of the open-air market gardeners 
(whose property is left under the surveillance of a 
fierce gens-d'armes) ; and, avoiding the steep and 
slippery ascent of the Boulevarde de Rome, we 
climb up a narrow back thoroughfare which is 
evidently inhabited by the poorest of the poorer 
class of citizens. A heavy odour of cheap dinners 
pervades this neighbourhood; the whole air is 
redolent of fried fish and rank garlic sausages. 
Small boys, left in charge of the business whilst 
the family is at dinner, crouch gloomily upon 
door-steps, mentally calculating, perhaps, what 
portion may fall to their share after so many hun- 
gry mouths have been satisfied. Here and there, 
men in a very small way of business, whose wives 
are something in the laundry line, and who can- 
not afford to keep shop-boys, loll against door- 
posts (tooth-pick in active service), and communi- 
cate to each other the nature of their respective 
forenoon traffic ; how rags had suddenly risen in 
the market, or bones become a superfluous drug 
(for they are mostly rag shops in this neighbour- 
hood), and occasionally varying the topic by some 
outburst of indignation at those “ miserable” 
Russians, on whose devoted heads fall every ima- 
ginable cause of mischief or dear bread. 

Quite a relief from this nauseous atmosphere is 
the healthy smell of soap-suds, with which we are 
suddenly assailed, as, emerging from the last 
score or so of rag shops, low taverns, and mean- 
looking eating-houses, we attain the summit of 
the hill just behind our lodgings in the Rue des 
Minimes. Here, rosy with health and wholesome 
labour, inhaling unimpeded the pleasant sea breeze 
that sweeps up from the Mediterranean, are a 
small colony of laundresses, with sleeves tucked 
up, and steeped to their elbows in soap-suds. Fan- 
tastically grouped round a considerable stone and 
mortar reservoir, which is liberally supplied with 
water from a neighbouring fountain, these hard- 
working women make the air resound to the 
music of pleasant ditties, as they lash the linen 
unmercifully against the smooth hard surface of 
the borders of the reservoir, or, with a gleeful 
laugh at tasks accomplished, hang out the motley 
assortment on lines which traverse from branch 
to branch of the stately trees that crown this 
eminence. Around this elevated washing ground 
are their respective laundries and private dwell- 
ing-houses. Their husbands are mostly labourers 
or watermen ; so that, between the industry of the 
two, they contrive to earn an honest and ample 


. 





income. Their mode of procedure differs mate- 
rially from that usually followed by the English 
washerwomen. They eschew hot water, and con- 
sequently consume no coals. The soiled linen js 
steeped in a perforated jar, filled with wood ashes 
and water ; in twenty-four hours or less, the water 
has all dripped through, and the linen is then 
conveyed to this reservoir, where it is thoroughly 
washed, well beaten, and then hung out to dry; 
and when ironed and brought home, few shirts 
shall rival in neatness and whiteness those that 
are got up by these laundresses at Marseilles. 





A NATURALISTS NOTES ON THE 
SQUIRREL. 
FIRST PAPER. 

Amone the elves of our forest glades and wood- 
lands, the squirrel is the most attractive, bright- 
eyed, and agile of the troop. It delights in beech 
and oak woods, where the undergrowth consists of 
hazel and wild raspberry bushes; nor is it by any 
means unfrequent in ornamental park-like grounds, 
surrounding the mansions of the wealthy or the 
noble, where gigantic beech trees tower above 
smooth lawns, where larches and pines stretch 
abroad their tasselled branches, and where dense 
shrubberies afford a secure covert. Nor is its pre- 
sence here less in harmonious keeping than it is in 
the wilder woodlands. It adds an interest to the 
pleasure-ground ; for living things are essential to 
complete the picture of even the most ornate 
scenery. We have sometimes watched the squir- 
rel as it ran along the top of a line of paling, its 
full-fringed tail projecting backwards in the form 
of an arch; and have seen it leap to the ground, 
dart across the velvet lawn, mount .the smooth 
bole of a tree, and hide itself amidst the foliage, 
We have continued to watch till it has re-appeared 
on some lower branch, and returned our scrutiniz- 
ing glance, as if its curiosity prevailed over its 
timidity. We have observed it frolic and gambol 
with its mate, now on the smooth turf, now up 
and down the tree-stem, and anon among’ the 
branches, displaying the most graceful agility in 
every movement. 

We say we have watched the squirrel under 
such and similar circumstances; yes, but others 
have watched it too; eyes bright as its own have 
observed it, and eager tongues have expatiated 
upon its actions and its beauty—the tongues of 
children, who, in recounting their observations, 
have elicited from their elders some pleasant or 
instructive narrative, not perchance without having 
awakened in them agreeable reminiscences. No 
wonder, then, that the squirrel should be a fa- 
vourite. 

We have also bestowed our attention on the 
squirrel in the forest, distant from human dwell- 
ings, except the cottage of the wood-cutter, or the 
lodge of the keeper. Here it is wilder and more 
suspicious than in park-like grounds, where cir- 
cumstances render it more familiar with man; at 
least such is our impression. We may, however, 
be mistaken; for as the density of the forest 
affords it a more perfect concealment, so it is 
much sooner lost to the eye of observation than 
in the ornamental precincts of a stately mansion. 
Yet, as we have traversed glades, or wandered 
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through spaces where the trees stood apart and 
the underwood was cleared, often has the squirrel 
darted across our path, stopped suddenly at the 
foot of a tree, and after glancing keenly upon us 
for a few moments, has suddenly ascended the 
branches and disappeared. No doubt it was 


scrutinizing us from its place of security, although | 
our endeavours to catch a glimpse of it were in | 


vain. Occasionally, indeed, even in these seques- 
tered woodlands, it has surveyed us with undis- 


turbed composure, as it sat exposed to our gaze | 


on a lofty branch, beyond the ordinary range of 
the fowling-piece. 
such times, it was aware of the inaccessibility of 
its sylvan watch-tower. 

On three or four occasions, in the large woods 


of Cheshire and Derbyshire, we have managed to | 
secrete ourselves from its observant eye, and so | 


keep a watch upon its movements—a task of no 
small difficulty, inasmuch as the slightest stir on 


our part would have betrayed our presence. Well | 


were we rewarded for our patience; for most in- 
teresting to any one, whose feelings are alive to 
the ways of living creatures, are the gambols, the 
sportive feats, and the industrial doings of a pair 
of squirrels. 


highest branches, and along the outspread arms, 


do they chase each other, each becoming by turns | 


the pursuing or pursued. Wonderful are the 
springs they take from bough to bough, and even 
from tree to tree! 
observed, the squirrel aids itself by extending the 
tail, and spreading out its fringe laterally, while 
at the same time it throws apart its hinder limbs, 
so as, in fact, to transform itself into an imperfect 
parachute, in order to increase the surface exposed 
to the suppert of the air.* 

Not more interesting is it to watch the squirrel 


gambol with its mate, than to see the pair engaged | 


in the preparation of their nest, which is called 
drey in Hampshire and some other counties, and 
bey in Suffolk. These industrial operations we 
have witnessed ; they are as busy as birds while 
thus employed, and as nice in the selection of 
their materials. Descending to the ground, they 
select slight dry twigs and leaf-stalks, cautiously 


peeping about as they proceed in quest of them; | 
sometimes they sit upright, with the tail elevated, | 
and hold the twig in their paws as if calculating | 


as to its fitness. Having made up their mind, 
they select another and another, transfer them to 
their mouth, and then ascend the tree with ex- 
treme rapidity. In a short time they again de- 
scend with the same caution, search for other 





* We may here remark that, in certain foreign species, both 
Indian and American, and also in certain flying opossums, or 
phalangers, peculiar to Australia (and which take the place 
of squirrels in that region), this power of transforming them- 
selves into a parachute is increased by un extensible mem. 
brane carried along each side from the fore-arms to the lower 
part of the thighs, so that the leaps which these animals take 


are most astonishing. ‘They are, in fact, flying laps, on the 
same principle as that on which a flat oyster-sheil, or the 
Australian missive weapon, called the boomerang, when for- 
cibly thrown into the air, is supported and influenced by that 
element, so as to be carried onwards, and which is regulated 
in its sweep according to well understood laws. But there is 
this difference in the case of the fying squirrels; by mus- 
cular movements, by the extension or reiraction of their 
limbs and lateral membranes, moditied according to pleasure, 
they can direct their course, and xlight with the nicest pre- 
Cision, on the distaut perch at which they aim, 


We cannot doubt but that, at | 


Up and down the bole of some fa- | 
vourite tree or group of trees, up and down the | 


In these leaps, as we have | 
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| twigs, leaves, fibres, bits of dried moss, or shreds 
| of lichen, and again ascend with a fresh load. 
| Often they will nibble the twig or leaf, and some- 
_ times reject it ; often they may be seen to pause 

in their task, and occasionally will retreat sud- 
| denly, as if moved by some sudden apprehension 
of danger. Under such cireumstances, they may 
not appear again, at least during the stay of the 
most patient watcher, though he may remain, as 
| he thinks, unseen for half an hour, The proba- 
bility is, that they have, either by sight or scent, 
become aware of the presence of an intruder ; or, 
it may be, that they have already accumulated a 
store of materials aloft, some gathered from the 
ground, and some from the branches of the tree, 
| sufficient for their present purpose. 

With respect to their proceedings in the ar- 
rangement and interweaving of the rude mate- 
rials thus collected, we can give no account. Most 
probably they use both their paws and their teeth, 
and act much after the manner of a bird—for ex- 
ample, a canary in an aviary or large breeding 
, cage, or the interesting collection of foreign birds 
|in the Crystal Palace, whose industrious labours 
are no doubt familiar to a large portion of our 
readers. 

Not only have we watched the squirrel in its 
forest freedom, but having ourselves kept these 
animals, we have had an opportunity of beholding 
them also in a captive state. An adult squirrel, 
when captured, rarely, perhaps never, becomes re- 
conciled and familiar ; it remains shy and distrust- 
ful, and resents with its sharp teeth any attempt 
, to caress it or solicit its confidence. On the con- 

trary, when taken very young—a nestling—it is 
not only easily reared, but becomes docile, affec- 
tionate, and even intrusive. It knows every indi- 
| vidual of the family, nay, it will make coy ad- 
vances towards a stranger, unless, as we have 
seen, it should happen to take a capricious dis- 
like to him, and then it rejects his proffered 
friendship, sometimes with a bite for his pains. 
In such instances, it is probably the manner in 
| Which the advance is made that gives offence. 
Many persons keep their tame squirrel perpetu- 
ally imprisoned in its cage, with no other exercise 
than what it can obtain by working in its wire 
treadmill. Under such circumstances, the little 
animal does not show itself to advantage, nor does 
it ever become as familiar and confiding as when 
allowed more liberty; it is ever inclined, on the 
approach of strangers, to seek refuge in its sleep- 
ing-box. 

We have more than once heard an opinion ex- 
pressed as to the wire treadmill in a squirrel’s cage, 
that it is an instrument of cruelty. So far from 
this being the case, we may mention that we 
have seen both squirrels and white mice contend 
for the possession of the “ mill,” and push each 
other out in order to take a turn, as if impatient 
of delay, or jealous of their rights. When we 
consider the habitual activity, the restlessness, 
and the untiring energy of the squirrel, we may 
readily infer that, when confined in a limited 
space, some artificial mode of affording it exercise 
is requisite, Our own squirrel cages were always 
furnished with this instrument of pleasure, not of 
punishment; and though the occupants were al- 





lowed great freedom, they would often of their 
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own accord enter their cage, take a five minutes’ | 
turn on the mill, descend from it, and again play 
about the room, leaping from chair to chair, and 
performing the most graceful gymnastic feats. 
Not unfrequently, to the surprise and amusement 
of the company, were they admitted into the 
dining-room after dinner, when apples, pears, 
nuts, and almonds, were on the table. To mount 
a chair, perch on the shoulder of a familiar friend, 
spring on to the table without upsetting a glass, 
and run about, sometimes attracted to the fruit, 
sometimes to the hand which proffered an alluring 
nut, were among their ordinary performances. 
Then, when gratified, how graceful was their at- 
titude, as, sitting up, with their broad tails ele- 
vated and pressed against their backs, and their 
tips bent like small ostrich plumes, they handled 
and turned about the nuts in their fore paws, 
principally by the agency of the rudimentary 
thumbs! Quickly was the kernel extricated from 
the shell, for the sharp front teeth played their 
part with as much precision as did the paws. 
But this was not all: the squirrel is a dainty 
feeder ; accordingly, the dry astringent outer skin 
of each kernel was peeled, more completely, neatly, 
and quickly than could have been effected by 
means of the finest penknife. 

In a state of nature the squirrel partially hyber- 
nates (that is, sleeps in some hole, or in its nest, 
during the winter), and lays up a store of acorns, 
beechmast, nuts, ete. for use whenever a warm 
sunny day revives it and invites it abroad. Our | 
squirrels—and the same applies to all that we 
have seen in captivity—never, so far as we could 
see, as winter approached, manifested any signs of 


lethargy, save that their nightly sleep was longer, | 


because the hours of darkness were so. But they | 
had a most decided penchant for forming (under 
the straw in corners of their cage and elsewhere) 
hoards of nuts, with which they were liberally 
supplied, bits of dried apple, and such like things. | 
These hoards were many, and were secreted in 
different places of concealment; and we believe 
that in a state of freedom the squirrel is accus- 
tomed to form several magazines; for it has to 
provide against the pilfering habits of its wood- | 
land cohabitant, the jay, who rejoices in the dis- 
covery and plunder of these hidden treasures. 


THE MONTHS IN LONDON—APRIL. 


Tits month derives its name from aperio, to open, 
and the derivation is in all respects characteristic 
of the phenomena of the season. April is em- | 
phatica!ly the opening month of the year, in which | 
Nature begins the prodigal display of those beau- 
tiful stores and treasures which are to gladden the 
heart of man, to crown his labours with fruitful- 
ness, and prompt him to the utterance of his | 
gratitude. The Londoner, it may be safely asserted, | 
has a perfect faith in April, and in the fact that | 
this showery, shiny month brings the welcome | 
Spring in his arms ; and so, in spite of the showers, | 
or half enamoured of their aromatic freshness, he | 
buttons up his coat, and will take a sturdy walk | 








trophy or two plucked from the wayside hedge, 
the shelving bank, the margin of the pool, or the 
recesses of the wood; such as a sprig of black- 
thorn already pushing forth its blossoms, or a bud 
or two of syeamore, or a group of horse-chestnut 
leaves curling gracefully from their gummy 
envelopes. If he penetrate into a wood or copse, 
he may chance to make a prize of the wood 
anemone or the wood-sorrel, and will find a few 
specimens of the dog-violet, which peeps out 
among the fresh thin grass around the becch-tree 
roots early inthe month. Later, he will be guided 
by its delicate fragrance to the haunt of the white 
or cream-coloured violet ; and the young cowslips 
will challenge his attention along the pastoral 
meads or on the railway embankments, to which 
they seem to have a special attachment. Such 
spoils as these he will snatch without ceremony 
from the dewy hands of April, ead bear them home 
along with clusters of buttercups and slender 
twigs of willowy catkins, to gladden his children’s 
hearts and publish the promise of the year within 
his pent-up dwelling. And if he can’t do this for 
himself—if business holds him fast by the leg, and 
keeps him at home—he shall not want for evidence 
that Spring has come, for all that; for the free 


| foresters and squatters who came last month come 


in double force in April, and bring with them more 
than a double allowance of all that they brought 


| then ; and the Spring cries of “ Garden roots” and 


* Flowers a blowin’”’ shall penetrate to his lofty 
attic or back workshop, and wake him up to the 


| knowledge and appreciation of the pleasant time 


when, as the old-fashioned verse goes, “ everything 
that pretty bin” in the country begins to overflow 
into miry, dusty London. 

With the fresh grass, the birds, the blossoms, and 
the bursting foliage, come also to visit us not a few 
of the feathered tribes. It is true that the wood- 


_ cock, of which the Londoner never sees a specimen 


save at the poulterer’s or on the dinner table, leaves 
our shores in April; but our old friends the mar- 
tins, after wintering fashionably in Egypt or Al- 
giers, come back about the same time, and swarm 


| into the very heart of London, with apparently as 


much relish and fussy activity as though they were 
cockneys born and bred. One sees them darting 
about high and low in the very throng of Holborn 
and the Strand, their smooth grey wings flashing 
in the fitful gleams of the sun, and their tremulous 
twitterings audible in the quiet of the morning 
twilight. About the middle of the month, the 
nightingale comes back ; and though he is too fond 


| of solitude to think of entering London of his own 


accord, yet he comes too near for his own safety, 
and the London fowler knows where to spread his 
nets and lime his twigs for him ; so poor Philomel 
is caught and caged, and brought into London, 
and most unpoetically sold over the counter for 
fifteen shillings or a pound, in spite of all the 
homage which the poets have paid him for a thou- 
sand years and more. 

Just as April draws to a close, the cuckoo’s note 
is heard in the land—and you need not go far out 
of London either to hear him: about Hornsey and 
Muswell Hill you may be sure of catching the echo 


out into the surrounding suburbs to meet him, | of his mechanical ery, if you listen attentively. 
and to see what he is doing and how he does it. | According to Wordsworth, the cuckoo is ever heard 
And he won't be likely to return without some | but never seen— 



































* No bird—but an invisible thing, 
A voice—a mystery.” 

Not so, however; we have often seen him, and 
that almost within gunshot distance, while seated 
in some secluded nook by the brook-side. He is 
fond of rapid flights, extending in a line nearly 
horizontal for miles in length, at an elevation of 
near two hundred feet, and reiterates his “ two-fold 
shout” as he skims along. During the month of 
April, the thrushes generally hatch their first brood 
of young, and of these not a few find their way, in 
a half-fledged condition, into Covent Garden and 
the shops of the London bird-fanciers. 

If a man is oblivious of the calendar, the first 
indication of the advent of April which he will 
meet with in London streets may be the attempt 
on the part of some urchin to make an April fool 
of him. The origin of this custom, which can be 
honoured only in the breach, is not worth in- 
quiring into: as it is a practice that leads to a 
great amount of equivocation and falsehood, it 
deserves to be discouraged by every right-minded 
person. 

More than anything else, perhaps, it is the holi- 
days which occur in April that make this month 
memorable with the industrial classes. It is in 
this month that the hot-cross-bun makes its ap- 
pearance. 
batch after bateh of them, and expects to do a 
sack or two of flour at least in the bun depart- 
ment before the week is over. To facilitate their 
distribution and consumption, he has sent out his 
heralds to all points of the compass, basket in hand, 
crying, “‘ One a penny, two for twopence, hot cross 
buns !’—though why the “two for twopence” 
should follow the “ one a penny,” seeing that such 
a declaration is quite superfluous, is a mystery 


we cannot fathom. We may be allowed to remark, | 
that this annual cry is one of the least musical of | 
all the London cries, and is roared, bawled, squalled, | 


and sung to no end of independent tunes by the 
motley multitude of bun-merchants, who on this 


particular day take possession of the streets and | 


suburbs of the metropolis. In some of the west- 
ern towns and cities the thing is managed much 
more pleasantly. ‘There the hot-cross-bun insti- 
tution is, and has been from time immemorial, 
wedded to a musical phrase, not only melodious 
in itself, but harmonious when sung in concert. 
In a former number of the “ Leisure Hour’ we 
have treated of the antiquity of the hot-cross-bun, 
and with these remarks we leave it. 

Close upon the heels of Good Friday in this 
month follows Easter Sunday, when the man of 
observation, who has his eyes about him, may fasten 
upon some indications of a spirit of benevolence, 
born in times long past, but surviving still in 
practice, which, if not peculiar to London, are by 
no means general throughout the country. Look- 
ing into one old church, he will see a pile of loaves 
of bread, enough to stock a baker’s shop for the 
week, heaped up against the wall, and only await- 
ing the conclusion of the morning service to be 
distributed among a congregation of hungry poor, 
with whom the place is half filled. Crowded round 
the vestry-door of another sacred edifice, he will 
remark a cluster of needy women, each waiting 
her turn to go in; while each one that comes out 
brings a satistied face and a dole of coppers, or per- 
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haps a shilling or two, in her hand. This sort of 
phenomenon he will find appertains principally to 
the churches within the wards and parishes of an- 
cient London; and, if he take the trouble to in- 
quire into the meaning of it, he will learn that 
these are the perennial charities of deceased bene- 
factors of the poor, some of whom have been in 
their graves for centuries, but whose posthumous 
generosity continues from generation to generation 
to administer to the wants of the poor and needy. 
Many of these charities have undergone significant 
changes since the day when they were demised by 
the testators. In the old Roman Catholic times, 
an orthodox zeal for papal doctrine and govern- 
ment seems to have characterised the successful 
London merchant ; and we often find him on his 
death-bed bequeathing houses, lands, and money, 
not only for the support of monastic rule and mo- 
nastie edifices, but for the expenses of Roman cere- 
monies and the sustentation of Romish priests. 
Nay, there are instances on record of men of mis- 
guided devotion who, in their last hours, demised 








| chase of faggots to burn heretics ! 
The baker has been busy in preparing | 


their hard-earned property and funds to corporate 


| bodies, in trust, with the expressed and exclusive 


purpose of furnishing the Romish Church, when- 
ever occasion called for it, with cash for the pur- 
The property 
dedicated to all such purposes, we need scarcely 
remark, had to find other channels for its disper- 
sion and appropriation at the era of the Reforma- 
tion; and as nothing better could be done with it 
than to apply it to the purposes of legitimate cha- 
rity, the poor, as was but right and proper, have, 
at least in a large number of instances, reaped the 
| advantage of the change, and continue to enjoy it 
, to this hour. 

Easter Monday, which falls this year on the 
13th of the month, is in London, as in most other 
places, the universal spring holiday of the indus- 
trial classes. On that day all working trades 
stand still; the workshop is empty and silent, the 
tools and implements motionless and unused ; and 
the countless hordes that make up the labouring 
,mass of London are abroad in their best attire, 
| seeking and enjoying that recreation of which all 
| stand so much in need. At all places of cheap or 
| gratuitous amusement they swarm in myriads: 
| through the halls of the British Museum, among 
' the sphinxes of old Egypt, the recovered remains 
| of buried Nineveh, the crumbling marbles of an- 
| cient Greece—along the galleries of natural his- 
| tory, and amid the stores of British antiquities, 

and the fossil remains of an elder world—through 

the treasured accumulations of all that science has 
| learned to value, and that enterprise has been able 
| to acquire—the holiday masses defile in close co- 
, lumn, scanning with anxious and eager gaze the 
| mysterious charms and wonders around. It is the 
| same at the national galleries of art, which on this 

day overflow with admiring multitudes; and it is 
| the same at the Zoological Gardens, whither the 
‘love of animals—a passion with the lower-class 

English—and the love of natural history, no less 
/a passion with the reflective portion of them, leads 
| them by tens of thousands on the Easter Monday, 
| which is almost the sole day of the year on which 
| they have leisure for the deliberate enjoyment of 
| a spectacle, beyond all others various and inte- 
| resting, and satisfactory because cheap. 
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At the railway stations, the advent of Easter 
Monday is the advent of a hundred thousand tra- 
vellers at least, and of an amount of labour for the 
officials and all concerned in the management, 
which puts them all on their mettle, and severely 
tests both their executive and administrative 
powers. 
the compass or other, trains are rushing out and 
rushing in. Thousands fly down to Windsor, to 
have a look at the palace—thousands whirl down 
to Southampton and Portsmouth, to have a look 
at the navy—thousands to Brighton, to wander 
on the beach—thousands more dart off on a flying 
visit to country cousins and the paternal home— 
and tens of thousands, if the day is fine, will hasten 
to the crystal halls at Sydenham, there to revel in 
luxurious admiration of all that combined art and 
nature can furnish for the gratification of the 
senses and the intellect. 

But this is not all, nor anything like it. Green- 
wich Fair falls on Easter Monday, and, borne on 
rail and river, thither hastens a multitude of both 
sexes, outnumbering in their mass, it is probable, 
the pilgrims to any other favourite resort. It is 
but just to state, however, that the fair itself, 
with its senseless humours, its immoralities, its 
stifling booths, its coarse ribaldry and flagrant 
vices, has for some time past visibly waned in its 
attractions from year to year; and that at the 
present time it finds its patrons almost exclusively 
among the dregs of the working population, and 
those who habitually decline working at all. The 
chief charm at Greenwich is now, not the fair, but 
the noble hall, which Easter Monday finds thronged 


with visitors, and the still nobler park, debouch- 
ing on Blackheath through avenues of fine trees, 
where there is ample room for the population of a 
large city to recreate themselves with athletic 
exercises or innocent amusements to their hearts’ 


content. The park of Greenwich, on a metropo- 
litan holiday, always presents a gay and animated 
scene. The prospect from the brow of the hill is 
one of the finest in the neighbourhood of the capi- 


tal, taking in the course of the river for a consi- | 


derable distance, the countless fleet in the Pool, 
the vast city seething in its hazy bed, and the dim 
grey landscape to the north. When the foreground 
is filled up with gaily-dressed figures, lounging 
under the trees, with here and there an aged, 
battered Greenwich pensioner, in his old-fashioned 
long coat, wandering dreamily among them, it is 


not easy to imagine a picture more agreeable in its | 


general effect, or more interesting in its details; 
and it is no wonder that so many artists of high 


standing have been at the pains to perpetuate it on | 


canvass.* 
The worst thing to be noticed in connection with 
faster Monday, is the fact that the working-man’s 
holiday is the publican’s harvest. In illustration 
of this, and in confirmation of the assertion, if con- 
firmation be wanting, we have only to refer the ob- 
server tothe public-houses themselves, not in London 
alone, but along all those lines of route stretching 
away towards and through the suburbs and into the 
country in every direction. These are all sure to 





* We perceive from the newspapers that efforts are being 
made to suppress Greenwich fair—a most laudable movement, 
to which we heartily wish success, 


All day long, to and from some point of 





be busy enough on Easter Monday ; their parlours 
and tap-rooms are full, their skittle grounds are 
noisy and quarrelsome, and their cellars are sur- 
rendering their contents to aggravate the confu- 
sion of tongues and the dizziness of bewildered 
brains. Hence it follows too frequently, and, alas! 
we have ourselves witnessed it but too often, that 
Easter Monday is made the assassin of Easter 
Tuesday, and it may be of Wednesday as well— 
that the workman who should have derived health 
and recreation, and might have derived also eleva- 
tion of character, from his holiday, derives in- 
stead sickness, mortification, disgrace, and lasting 
moral deterioration—to say nothing of pecuniary 
loss. Let us warn our industrial friends to make 
a wise use of the spring-time holiday, to accept 
the simple pleasures that Nature offers to the eye 
and heart at this budding, blossoming season—to 
invigorate their bodies by a healthy walk, and 
their minds by observation and reflection upon the 
wonders of creation—to shun the intoxicating eup, 
and to cultivate a thirst for knowledge, the grati- 
fication of which will lead neither to present loss 
nor future sorrow, but in making them better men 
will qualify them for a better position. 
To the legal profession of London the month of 
April brings the two interesting periods of the 
Quarter Sessions and Easter Term. The first 
commences with the first week of the month, the 
second with the third. The public is always pro- 
foundly interested in the proceedings at both, whe- 
ther they be civil or criminal, and the newspaper 
press takes a more than laudable care to gratily 
the general curiosity on the subject of trials at law 
in any court, whatever be the matter in litigation. 
Perhaps the wisdom of all this persistent publicity 
is doubtful, and the practice may lie at the root, 
not only of that litigious spirit which is character- 
| istic of so large a section of Englishmen, but of 

some of those hateful species of criminal violence 

which latterly have so much shocked and alarmed 
| society. For, if it be true that the publication of 
| insane and suicidal exploits generally leads to their 
imitation and reiteration by others, we do not see 
how the inference is to be avoided, that the like 
| publication of crimes and follies of less magnitude 
| must give rise to the operation of the same law. 


A SACRED ALLEGORY, 


| ONCE on a time, Mercy sat upon her snow-white 
throne, surrounded by the troops of love. A sinner 
| was brought before her, whom Mercy designed to 
save. The herald blew the trumpet, and after three 
blasts thereof, with a loud voice, he said, “ O heaven, 
| and earth, and hell, I summon you this day to come 
| before the throne of Mercy, to tell why this sinner 
| should not be saved.” 
| There stood the sinner, trembling with fear; he 
| knew that there were multitndes of opponents, who 
| would press into the hall of Mercy, and with eyes full 
| of wrath, would say, “ He must not, and he shall not 
escape ; he must be lost !” 

The trumpet was blown, and Mercy sat placidly on 
her throne, until there stepped in one with a fiery 
| countenance ; his head was covered with light; he 
| spoke with a voice like thunder, and out of his eyes 
| flashed lightning ! 
| “Who art thou ?” said Mercy. 
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He replied, “I am Law, the law of God.” 

* And what hast thou to say ?” 

“I have this to say ;” and he lifted up a stony 
tablet, written on both sides; “ these ten commands 
this wretch has broken. My demand is blood; for it 
is written, ‘The soul that sinneth it shall die” Die 
he or justice must.” 

The wretch trembles, his knees knock together, the 
marrow of his bones melts within him, as if they were 
ice dissolved by fire, and he shakes with very fright. 
Already he thought he saw the thunderbolt launched 
at him, he saw the lightning penetrate into his soul, 
hell yawned before him in imagination, and he thought 
himself cast away: for ever. But Mercy smiled, and 
said, “ Law, I will answer thee. This wretch de- 
serves to die; justice demands that he should perish— 
Iaward thee thy claim.” And oh! how the sinner 
trembles. “But there is one yonder who has come 
with me to-day, my King, my Lord; his name is 
Jesus; he will tell you how the debt can be paid, and 
the sinner go free.” 

Then Jesus spake and said: “O Mercy, I will do 
thy bidding. Take me, Law; put me in a garden; 
make me sweat drops of blood ; then nail me to a tree ; 
scourge my back before you put me to death; hang 
me on the cross; let blood run from my hands and 
feet ; let me descend into the grave; let me pay all 
the sinner oweth ; I will die in his stead.” 


And the Law went out and scourged the Saviour, | 


nailed him to the cross, and coming back with his face 
all bright with satisfaction, stood again at the throne 
of Mercy ; and Mercy said, “ Law, what hast thou now 
to say ?” 

“ Nothing,” said he, “fair angel, nothing.” 

“ What! not one of these commands against him ?” 

“No, not one. Jesus, his substitute, has kept them 
all—has paid the penalty for his disobedience; and 
now, instead of his condemnation, I demand as a debt 
of justice that he be acquitted.” 

“Stand thou here,” said Mercy, “ sit on my throne ; 
Iand thou together will now send forth another sum- 
mons.” 

The trumpet ‘rang again. 


“ Come hither, all ye 
who have aught' to say against this sinner, why he 
should not be acqzitted ;” and up comes another—one 
who often troubled the sinner—one who had a voice 
not so loud as that of the Law, but still piercing and 
thrilling—a voice whose whispers were like the cuttings 


ofadagger. “Who art thou?” says Mercy. 

“Tam Conscience; this sinner must be punished ; 
he has done so much against the law of God that he 
must be punished; I demand it; and I will give him 
no rest till he is punished, nor even then, for I will 
follow him even to the grave, and persecute him after 
death with pangs unutterable.” 

“Nay,” said Mercy, “hear me;” and while he 
paused for a moment, she took a bunch of hyssop and 
sprinkled Conscience with the blood into which it had 
been dipped, saying, “ Hear me, Conscience, ‘The blood 
of Jesus Christ, God’s Son, cleanseth us from all sin.’ 
Now hast thou aught to say ?” 

“No,” said Conscience, “ nothing— 

* Covered is his unrighteousness ; 
From condemnation he is free.’ 
Henceforth I will not grieve him; I will be a good 
conscience unto him, through the blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

The trumpet rang a third time ; and growling from 
the innermost vaults, up there came a grim black 
fiend, with hate in his eyes and hellish majesty on his 
brows. He is asked, “Hast thou anything against 
that sinner 2” 

“Yes,” said he, “Ihave; he has made a league 





with hell and a covenant with the grave, and here it 
is, signed with his own hand. In a drunken fit, he 
asked God to destroy his soul, and vowed he would 
never turn to God; see, here is his covenant with 
hell !” 

* Let us look at it,” said Mercy; and it was handed 
up, whilst the grim fiend looked at the sinner, and 
pierced him through with his black looks. “Ah! 
but,” said Mercy, “this man had no right to sign the 
deed ; a man must not sign away another’s property. 
This man was bought and paid for long beforehand ; 
he is not his own; the covenant with death is disan- 
nulled, and the league with hell is rent in pieces. Go 
thy way, Satan.” 

“Nay,” said he, howling again, “I have something 
else to say ; that man was always my friend; he lis- 
tened ever to my insinuations ; he scoffed at the gos- 
pel; he scorned the majesty of heaven: is he to be 
pardoned, whilst I repair to my hellish den, for ever 
to bear the penalty of guilt ?” 

Said Mercy, “ Avaunt, thou fiend; these things he 
did in the days of his unregeneracy ; but this word 
‘ nevertheless’ blots them out.” ... . And then 
Mercy, smilingly turning to the sinner, said, “ Sinner, 
the trumpet must be blown for the last time!” Again 
it was blown, and no one answered. 

Then stood the sinner up, and Mercy said, “ Sinner, 
ask thyself the question—ask thou of heaven, of earth, 
of hell—whether any can condemn thee?” And the 


| sinner stood up, and witha bold, loud voice, said, 


“Who shall lay anything to the charge of God's 
elect ?” And he looked into hell, and Satan lay there, 
biting his iron bonds; and he looked on earth, and 
earth was silent; and in the majesty of faith the sin- 
ner did even climb to heaven itself, and he said, “ Who 
shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect ? 
God?” And the answer came, “ No, he justifieth.” 
“Christ?” Swectly it was whispered, “ No, he died.” 
Then turning round, the sinner joyfully exclaimed, 
‘* Who shall separate me from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord?” And the once con- 
demned sinner came back to Mercy; prostrate at her 
feet he lay, and vowed henceforth to be hers for ever, 
if she would keep him to the end, and make him what 
she would desire him to be. Then no longer did the 
trumpet ring, but angels rejoiced, and heaven was 
glad, for the sinner was saved. 

Thus, you see, I have, what is called, dramatized 
the thing ; but I don’t care what it is called; it isa 
way of arresting the ear, when nothing else will. 
“ Nevertheless,” there is the obstruction taken away ! 
Sinner, whatever be the “nevertheless,” it shall never 
the less abate the Saviour’s love; not the less shall it 
ever make it, but it shall remain the same. 

“ Come, guilty soul, and flee away 
‘Yo Christ, and heal thy wounds ; 
This is the glorious gospel-day, 
Wherein free grace abounds. 
Come to Jesus, sinner, come.” 

On thy knee weep out a sorrowful confession ; look to 
his cross, and see the substitute; believe, and live. Ye 
almost demons, ye that have gone farthest in sin, now, 
Jesus says, “If you know your need of me, turn unto 
me, and I will have mercy upon you; and to our 
God, for he will abundantly pardon.”—The Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon. oa 

All mankind are happier for having been happy ; 
so that if you make them happy now, you make them 
happy many years hence by the memory of it. 

Stealing never makes a man rich, alms never make 
man poor, and prayer never hinders a man’s busi- 
ness, 
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ConQuERING THE Natives.—One of the most singu- 
lar incidents in colonial history was the removal of savages 
from Van Diemen’s Land by a single man, after £27,000 
had been spent to no purpose in a war against them. A 
person named Robinson, a bricklayer by trade, but an 
active and intelligent man, undertook and performed the 
singular service of bringing every aboriginal man, woman, 
and child quietly, peaceably, and willingly into Hobart 
Town; whence they were shipped to Flinder’s Island. 
From the time of Mr. Robinson’s capture, or rather per- 
suasion, of the natives to fullow him, a complete change 
took place in the island; the remote stock stations were 
again resorted to, and guns were no longer carried between 
the handles of the plough. The means of persuasion 
employed by Mr. Robinson to induce the natives to submit 
to his guidance have ever been a mystery to me. He went 
into the bush unarmed, and accompanied by an aboriginal 
woman, his sole companion. — A Residence in Tasmania, 
by Capt. Butler Stoney. 

Origin oF Maana Cuarta.—Magna Charta, if not 
the original, a copy made when king John’s seal was aftixed 
to it, was acquired by the British Museum with the Cot- 
tonian Library. It was nearly destroyed in the fire at 
Westininster in 1731; the parchment is much shrivelled 
and mutilated, and the seal is reduced to an almost shape- 
less mass of wax. The MS. was carefully lined and 
mounted, and is now secured under glass. It is about two 
feet square, is written in Latin, and is quite illegible. It 
is traditionally stated to have been bought for fourpence, 
by Sir Robert Cotton, of a tailor, who was about to cut up 
the parchment into measures. But this anecdote, if true, 
may refer to another copy of the Charter preserved at the 
British Museum, in a portfolio of royal and ecclesiastical 
instruments marked Augustus IT, art. 106 ; and the original 
charter is believed to have been presented to Sir Robert 
Cotton by Sir Edward Dering, Lieutenant-Governorof Dover 
Castle; and to be that referred to in a letter dated May 18, 
1630, extant in the Museum Library, in the volume of 
Correspondence, Julius C. II, fol. 191.—rom Timbs’s 
* Curiosities of History.” 

SpeaKine Ena@xisn.—Some year or so ago, a Paris cor- 
respondent, if we remember rightly, of the “ Daily Times,” 
recorded an amusing anecdote of au American Minister at 
a diplomatic soirée. He did not understand a word of 
French, and, in consequence, was much embarrassed. He 
was somewhat relieved, however, upon being informed that 
Count B——, another Minister present, spoke very good 
English :—“* Our Minister begged an introduction, and 
was presented, and in a moment was in conversation with 
the gentleman who spoke his mother and only tongue. 
The motive of the introduction not being understood by 
Count B——, the conversation commenced and terminated 
as follows:—Count B.: ‘ Mais vous parlez Francais, 
monsieur?” Minister: ‘On poo! (Un peu—a Little.) 
* Vous—parlesc—English !”? Count B.: 6A small” 
This reminds us of our friend “J. H. G.,” of this city, 
who, while in Leipsic, had oceasion to visit one of its large 
book stores. He inquired if there were any of the clerks 
who spoke English. He was answered in the affirmative, 
and was shown back, about a quarter of a mile through the 
unmense establishment, to the desk of the “ English clerk.” 

“Do you speak English ?” asked our friend. ‘The answer 
was clear and to the point: “ Yaw—qa few!” And “a 
few” English was all that he could speak, and even that 
little with most ludicrous imperfectness.— Knickerbocker. 

ANECDOTES OF GENERAL Sir Cuartes Napirr.— 
As a child Sir Charles Napier was demure and thoughtful, 
and his expressions generally had a touch of greatness. 
A longing for fame was with him a master passion, and in 
his childhood he looked to war for it, with an intense eager- 
ness: yet nothing savage ever entered his mind, his com- 
passionate sensibility was that of a girl; it was displayed 
early and continued till death. When he could but just 
speak, hearing for the first time the caw of a single crow, 
probably a melancholy one, which infancy could detect, he 
stretched forth his little hands, and weeping exclaimed with 
broken infantine accents, “ What matta poor bird ?. What 
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matta 2?” And only by repeated assurances that the bird- 
was not unhappy could he be pacified. At ten years of 
age, having caught a fish when angling, he was surprised 
by the descent of a half-tamed eagle of great size and 
fierceness, which, floating down from a tree, settled upon 
his shoulders, covered him with its huge dark wings, and 
took the fish out of his hands. Far from being frightened, 
he pursued his angling, and on catching another fish, held 
it up, inviting the eagle to try again, at the same time 
menacing the formidable bird with the spear end of the 
rod. Plutarch would have drawn an omen from such an 
event. About this time he was taken to the Hot Wells of 
Bristol, where Mr. Sheridan, being acquainted with his 
father, took much notice of the boy and once offered him 
a present of money, which was instantly rejected. “Papa 
told me never to take money, and I will not have yours; 
but I thank you.” Sheridan was surprised, and rather 
characteristically said to the father, “ Your boy is a fine 
fellow, but very wonderful.” —Life, by Sir W. Napier. 

Tur Deatn Watcu.—This name evidently has its 
origin from dark and superstitious times. It is nothing 
more nor less than a diminutive beetle, the little creature 
that perforates the round holes in old worm-eaten furniture 
and wood work. “ The ticking,” says an eminent natu- 
ralist, “ is produced by striking its head against the wood,” 
in the progress of these perforations; and yet how often 
has it struck terror in the minds of the attendants of the 
sick, and, from communicating the omen to the patient, 
the skill of the physician has been completely batted! 
Even yet, in isolated rural districts, the belief that it is the 
harbinger of death remains unshaken. 

Tue Earwre.—This little creature is generally viewed 
with disgust, from the foolish prejudice that it attacks the 
ear of man, and, by entering the head or brain, occasions 
insanity. ‘The supposition is idle, and without one particle 
of truth. It is no more subject to this charge than any 
other insect that moves on the ground or floats in the air. 
The forceps or curved hooks which you observe projecting 
over the tail are instruments used for folding and settling 
their soft wings, which are placed under the outer or scaled 
wings. These wings are very beautiful, and by their aid 
this creature has considerable power of flight. It sits upon 
its eggs, and hatches them like a hen. 

Ayn Eacir amonast Cranes.—The “ Akhbar,” of Al- 
giers, relates a strange story. A number of cranes, some 
time ago, alighted on the road from Orleansville to Tenes, 
where some soldiers were at work, and presently a large 
eagle, sweeping down on them, attempted to seize one, but 
the cranes defended and rescued their unfortunate com- 
panion. The eagle then trigd to seize another, but all the 
cranes defended themselves vigorously, and a regular bat- 
tle ensued. After it had raged for some time, two ravens 
arrived, and took the part of the cranes. The combat then 
continued with renewed fury, and there was no saying 
what would have been the result, if a soldier had not dis- 
persed the combatants, killing one of the cranes with his 
sword, The fury of the conflict may be judged of from 
the fact that the soldier was able to get close to the cranes 
without being noticed. Although, however, the contlict 
was put an end to, the eagle seized cne of the cranes and 
bore it off in triumph. 

Origin oF THE RvussEeiis.—The family of Russell, 
which has occupied so conspicuous a position in the history 
of our country, derives its name and origin from the little 
hamlet of Rosel, situated about eight miles from Caen in 
Normandy. ‘The old curé of Rosel, in turning over the 
musty archives of his parish, found frequent mention of 
the family of Rosellies being possessed of great estates in 
the neighbourhood ; and by dint of searching the registers, 
traced down the family till it assumed the name of Russell, 
who, having settled in England, acqnired great wealth and 
rank in that country. 

Last Worps or Marta Trergsa.—To her son Jo- 
seph, who was persuading her to try and sleep, she said, 
* Joseph, when God is calling, who dares sleep ?” 

He that loves sin, and can live in sin, is not in a par- 
doned state, let him presume as he may. 
































